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conception of them in A Midsummer Night's Dream, though
in The Merry Wives of Windsor, he implies that the fairies
\vho dance round Herne the Hunter are life-sized.

Fairies in the ballads and in other folklore are closely
associated with ghosts, who are described in the same semi-
human terms. They are not disembodied spirits in the accepted
sense, for in most cases the "ghost" is the actual corpse:

'And at the back o merry Lincoln
The dead corpse did her meet.'

("Sir Hugh" (155 A).)

or the lover returns without arms because

'By worms they're eaten, in mools they're rotten
Behold, Margaret, and see.'

("Sweet William's Ghost" (77 F).)

"Ghosts" is the wrong word for these corporeal beings,
who rise from their unquiet graves: revenants, returners,
would be a better description. They are described in material
and human terms as the fairies are, and they, also, have dealings
with mortals, as Sweet William does in the most moving of all
visits:

'Are ye sleeping, Margret,' he says,

'Or are ye waking, presentlie?
Give me my faith and trouthe again,

A wat, trewe love, I gied to thee.'

'Your faith and trouth ye's never get,
Nor our true love shall never twain,

Till ye come with me in my bower,
And kiss me both cheek and chin.'

'My mouth it is full cold, Margret,
It has the smell now of the ground,

And I kiss thy comely mouth,
Thy life-days will not be long.'                 (77 B)